BY JON KAPLAN 


The Experiences of a VISTA Volunteer in 


New Mexico 


® This paper is a short, personal account of a young man’s experience as a VISTA 
volunteer in New Mexico, his feelings about it and about the people with whom he 


worked. # 


... Long, the assistant Democratic leader 
of the senate, also attacked the idea of a 
guaranteed minimum income ... as a 
proposal to “make poverty an enjoyable 
way of life.”1 


Violence is as American as cherry pie. 

—H. Rap Brown 
My COLLEGE woRK term was unique for 
several reasons. First, it was a year long 
rather than four months and, second, when I 
joined vista I had no idea that it was to be 
a work term at all. I then thought I had 
left Beloit College forever. 

If I were to give the primary reason for 
joining vista, it would be that I wanted to 
stay out of the army, since most male visTA 
workers of draft age are occupationally de- 
ferred. Later I discovered that many men 
join for this reason. This is not meant to 
suggest that the volunteers are not dedi- 
cated to their jobs. It is a comment, 
though, on a strange situation that exists 
in the United States today. Youths volun- 
teer to serve their country through visTA 
in order to escape the tyranny of the Selec- 
tive Service system. 

Vista training lasts six weeks. I trained 
for 314 weeks at the University of Oregon 
in Eugene, 3 days at the Office of Economic 
Opportunity’s regional headquarters in Aus- 
tin, Texas, and two weeks on the job in 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

As I try to remember what I learned in 
training, I draw a large blank. It was not 
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that I knew the subject, but, rather, that 
the trainers did not know what to teach. 
On-the-job training was especially disap- 
pointing. The supervisors gave the im- 
pression that they had no understanding of 
what was happening in Albuquerque, an 
impression they later substantiated. 

I was assigned to work with the Life with 
Pride club, a group of women who were wel- 
fare recipients. The club had been started 
by a former caseworker with the aim of 
helping welfare recipients return to an ac- 
tive role in society, ie., to aid them in 
adopting middle-class attitudes and roles. 

It soon became evident that the club was 
in trouble; it was no longer attracting new 
members and many of the old members 
were losing interest in running it. In an 
effort to rectify this, I met with the club 
leaders and advisers, and we decided to 
make a drive to reverse these problems. 
Most of my year in visTA was spent in this 
effort. 


FOOD-BUYING CLUB 


Perhaps the most painful and yet somewhat 
commonplace example of these efforts to 
bolster the club was the attempt to establish 
the food-buying club. It is generally recog- 
nized that the poor pay more for everything, 
especially food. One way to avoid this over- 
payment is to start a co-op or buying club 
in which food is bought directly from the 
wholesaler in quantity and divided among 
the people in the club. This can produce 


1 Washington Post, April 26, 1968. 
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Experiences of a VISTA Volunteer 


savings of up to 40 percent for an average 
food bill. 

After I had seen the problem, determined 
the need, and discovered the solution (the 
words sound like a biblical phrase from the 
Book of vista), I went to the local OEO 
consumer education specialist to get some 
advice on implementing the idea. She 
agreed that a food-buying club certainly 
was needed and offered these suggestions: 
I should think city-wide; we would have to 
rent a store, obtain the services of a tax 
lawyer and accountant, make a survey to 
determine brand preference, and appoint 
several committees. 

Actually, the consumer specialist was sug- 
gesting that we start a chain grocery. At 
the time, though, it seemed a good idea and 
I tried to follow her suggestions. At the 
next Life with Pride club meeting, I ex- 
plained the proposal, which met with some 
enthusiasm. Enough people volunteered or 
were volunteered for the committees and 
we agreed to meet the following week. 

My initial encouragement disappeared 
when I realized that their enthusiasm really 
meant: “J don’t really understand what 
you're saying, but you’re a cute kid and, 
besides, let’s get the meeting over with.” 
I had gone too fast but, because I was caught 
up in the idea and not sensitive to their 
confusion, I was not aware of what was 
happening. 

I am not the only one who is fooled by 
the poor in this respect. They are skilled 
at fake enthusiasm and false comprehen- 
sion. When most middle-class OEO social 
worker types talk at the poor, they use the 
same verbal shorthand as in their office 
conversations. In this way they successfully 
intimidate the people they are dealing with 
by setting up a doctor-patient relationship. 
And, as everyone knows, you never argue 
with your doctor. 

At this point I was faced with a dilemma: 
Should I press on or backtrack and work 
with the club members at a slower pace? 
I chose to continue more or less alone be- 
cause I thought I could do it alone. This 
proved to be the crucial mistake. 


OCTOBER 1968 


The scale was much too large. The club 
soon lost interest and I received little help 
from any OEO representatives. Later I 
heard of a co-op started by a group of poor 
people. They decided to save on their food 
bills, so they bought ten dozen eggs. Today 
they are selling milk, bread, eggs, potatoes, 
and pinto beans. When I told the con- 
sumer education specialist about this co-op, 
she sneered and said: ‘‘You call that a co- 
op?” 

College had prepared me to push my 
ideas and not be sensitive to others, to go 
too fast, and to think on a large scale when 
a small-scale operation was called for. The 
poor do not have a college education and 
they have a lot of common sense. Some 
people have all the luck! 


WELFARE PAYMENTS 


Another project in which I was involved 
was the campaign to increase welfare pay- 
ments. If there is one thing the poor want, 
it is more money. I doubt if anyone can 
challenge the need for more money by a 
mother of ten who lives on only $180 a 
month. Her children are most likely suf- 
fering from malnutrition, retarded physical 
and mental growth, rotten teeth, and se- 
vere psychological problems—all on a gov- 
ernment-approved and supported subsidy. 

The campaign for an increase in welfare 
benefits consisted of several activities, one 
of which was a trip to the state legislature 
in Sante Fe. The group was composed of 
two VISTA volunteers, a Liberal-Democratic 
party leader, and six welfare recipients. I 
remember that we stood in the rotunda, 
huddled together, the group looking shabby 
against the polished marble of the build- 
ing, and whispered: “Who's that?” as the 
faintly familiar public figures walked by. 

A drunk came over (we were later asked 
to excuse his conduct; he had just won a $2 
million construction contract) and began 
insulting the women. I watched in amaze- 
ment as they gave him the brush with a 
practiced artistry that left even him startled. 

Bruce King, a candidate for governor and 
the Speaker of the House, came to talk to us. 
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KAPLAN 


King is a tall, awkward-looking man who 
wears cowboy boots and talks with a Texas 
drawl that sounds like a combination of 
Chill Wills and Mickey Mouse’s friend 
Goofy. He hovers over you, looks into your 
eyes, and puts one arm around you to pull 
you strangely close. The other hand grasps 
yours and pulls you to him. 

“Howeh arh yeh?” You start to reply, but 
his eyes quickly dart over your head, search- 
ing for his next victim. He is not listening. 

He says he will do all he can for you. 
Realizing how powerful he is, you want to 
feel elated, but you cannot help feeling he 
is putting you on. He is; you never hear 
from him again. 

Tony Lucero, a state senator from one 
of our areas, came over. You are not sure 
if he recognizes you or just smells your vote. 
After agreeing with you, he hands you his 
gold inlaid card. “Call me if you ever need 
anything.” Need him, use him, support the 
patronage system, re-elect him... . 

On the way back to Albuquerque, I was 
the only one who was discouraged. The 
girls knew how it was, so they just told 
dirty jokes. I was embarrassed. 

I am discouraged. Did the job live up 
to my expectations? No! I expected to 
change a few things and did little or noth- 
ing. Furthermore, I met few people who 
were doing anything, although many people 
were involved, and even fewer who were do- 
ing anything worthwhile. Perhaps even 
more discouraging, though, was the great 
number of people who were either working 
for themselves or their program rather than 
for the poor. After a while I felt I was 
merely bothering the members of the Life 
with Pride club and decided if I could not 
help them, I could at least let them live in 
peace, although in poverty. 

If changes are going to come, which they 
are, they are going to be made in one of 
two ways. The first is if those in power 
realize it is in their interest to change, and 
the second is revolution. Perhaps, then, the 
real role for vista is to work with the 
“haves” rather than the “have-nots.” 
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